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THE LONDON SCHOOL BOARD AND MUSIC. 


DURING the period that has elapsed since the passing of 
the Education Act and the election of the London School 
Board, considerable interest has naturally been felt in the 
proceedings of that body, and much curiosity has been 
awakened as to whether it would do anything for musical 
edication. With the resources at their disposal, and a 
practically almost unlimited freedom of action in the 
matter, there would have been such an opportunity as 
seldom occurs for placing the teaching of music on a 


~ sound basis, and gradually assimilating the condition of 


the middle and lower classes here to that which is found 
in many parts of Germany, where ignorance of music is 
the exception rather than the rule. To some extent it is 
evident that the members of the Board are awake to the 
importance of the subject, as the receipt of certain grants 
is made dependent on music being taught in the schools 
under their control. This, so far, is a step in the right 
direction ; though we think they might judiciously have 
gone further, and made music as much a regular part of 
the school course as the teaching of the “three R’s.” 

We therefore much regret to find that, at a recent meet- 
ing of the Board, it was decided that the Tonic Sol-fa 
method of teaching singing should be the only one 
adopted in the Board schools. We are speaking now 
without any reference to the comparative excellence of 
one or another system. The readers of our paper will 
be perfectly aware that we cannot-be accused of hostility 
to the Tonic Sol-fa method. On the«contrary, we have 
always maintained, and take this oppertunity of emphati- 
cally repeating, that as an introduction to the study of 
vocal music it is not only the simplest and easiest, but the 
best. We will add that for such an amount of music- 
teaching as is likely to be required in these schools it 
will probably be quite sufficient. And because we hold 
these views, and are not prejudiced against the method, 
we feel all the more at liberty to speak plainly, and to ex- 
press our conviction that it is a serious mistake on the 
part of the Board to confine the teaching of music to this 
one system. Inthe debate which took place on the sub- 
ject, Canon Cromwell, in moving an amendment to the 
effect that the managers of schools should be at liberty 
to adopt either.the Tonic Sol-fa or any other method 
which might be approved by the Board, made some very 
sensible remarks. He said he “thought it very unde- 
sirable that the Board should give its imprimatur to any 
one system of teaching music. This was one of those 
questions about which a good deal might be said on both 
sides, and it would be as unwise to say that the Tonic 
Sol-fa method only should be taught, as to say that the 
metric system should be taught in the schools. There 


were many teachers of music who could not admit the | 


Tonic Sol-fa to be the best system. It might be good in 
17 





the early stages, but at later stages it must be abandoned.” 
Dr. Rigg also pointed out that the exclusive adoption of 
one system was “assuming a point which was at presént 
sub lite.” If, as we think, the Tonic Sol-fa method is 
really the best adapted for its purpose, it will as surely 
in time replace other modes of teaching as our modern 
steam-presses have superseded the cumbrous invention 
of Caxton. The system is quite strong enough to rest 
on its own merits, without adventitious support ; and to 
attempt in this way to force it down the throats of the 
public will, we fear, excite prejudice against it which it 
does not really deserve, and do it more harm than good. 
Every system should stand on the same footing ; it is 
certain that in the long run the best will win. : 
Almost at the same time at which this unfortunate reso- 
lution was come to, an appointment was made by the 
Government which, had it been specially designed to 
checkmate the Board, could hardly have been better 
adapted for its purpose. We refer to the nomination of 
Mr. John Hullah to the post of Inspector of School 
Musie under the Education Department. Now against 
Mr. Hullah as a musician we have not a word to say. 
He has been favourably known in the- musical world for 
many years, has had large experience as a teacher, and 


in most respects would be admirably adapted for his task. 


But unfortunately he is well known to be one of the 
bitterest opponents of the Tonic Sol-fa system, and the 
promoter of a rival method of teaching singing. We do 
not for a moment intend to insinuate that he would there- 
fore be wilfully unjust to Tonic Sol-faists; but it is 
impossible for any man to rid himself at pleasure of the 
prejudices of years. Apart altogether from the recent 
action of the School Board restricting the teaching of 
music to the new system, it is well known that in many 
schools that system is taught ; that it is, especially among 
the middle and lower classes, contesting the ground inch 
by inch with other methods, and often coming off vic- 
torious ; and we think it most unfortunate and unwise to 
appoint a known partisan of any system, no matter what, 
to a post of such public importance. We should, for in- 
stance, have protested just as strongly, andfor the same 
reason, against the appointment of Mr. Curwen had he 
been nominated to the post. Surely there were plenty of 
musicians of sufficient eminence in their profession, and 
not identified with either cause, from whom a selection 
might have been made. 

Mr. Curwen has written a letter on the subject to the 
Times, a portion of which we quote. After pointing .out 
briefly the fundamental differences which exist between 
the two systems, he says— 

But cannot the isan of one method be impartial in his i 
with other naeint tp answer, it is very difficul nit for him A 
however strongly inclined. Such a man will continually commit 
little partialities quite unconsciously to himself. Such a man is 
generally ignorant of the details, if not of the principles, of his 
opponents’ methods, and this is peculiarly the case with Mr. Hullah, 
as evidenced by his public references to the Tonic Sol-fa system. 
Such a man will not be credited by the public with im $ 
even if he were able to attain it ; and, moreover, Mr. Hullah’s 
of treating the system which, when his own had been dead for many 
years in the schools of England, bégan to do the work he failed in, 

ent to hope for impartiality. Instead of 
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therf’ attacked, replied, ‘‘ Unless I’ see*that in the Tichborne case 
one of the claimants is made the judge, I shall consider the pro- 
ceedings unjust.” 

It is true that during the past five years Mr. Hullah has given 
nearly two-thirds of the certificates, and nine of ‘the. ten prizes, at 
the Society of Arts’ Music Examination, to Tonic.Sol-fa candidates, 
and this might appear as a proof of impartiality ; but it is no proof 
either of that or its opposite, for the examination is conducted 
strictly in the nomenclature and notation: of: Mr. Hullah’s books, 
and he had no means of knowing to whom he was giving the cer- 
tificates. I see that Mr. Hullah will have special control of the 
training colleges for teachers. - It is here where, through musical 
professors rather than educationists, his system has lingered longest ; 
and it is precisely here that it has most signally failed. ‘ 


The letter concludes— 


It is surely not for the public interest that the partisan of a .con- 
spicuously unsuccessful method should rule. over his successful 
oppontnts. By such an appointment the Ministry have given a 
grievous discouragement to those who for many years have been 
working hard to promote the common use of music in our country. 


The appointment is not without its ludicrous sidé. We 
should much like to see the face of the new inspector 


when he goes to examine one of the Board schools where | } 


no music is known except the Sol-fa, which he ignores; 
What will he do? Willhe “get up” the abhorred system 
thoroughly, so as to be able to examine in it? If not, 
how in the world is he to moore the duties of his post ? 
And when his hostility to the Sol-fa‘method goes to such 
a-length as to lead him to refuse permission to have one 
of his own compositions printed in that notation for the 
use of a “ Band of Hope,” how is it to be expected that 
he will so far recognise the movement as to devote a con- 
siderable portion of his time to the inspection‘of schools 
in which it is the sole medium of musical instruction? 
The position is a curious one, and we await the result 
with interest. 





SCHUMANN’S SYMPHONIES. 
BY EBENEZER PROUT, B.A. 
(Continued from page 49.) 

I1l.—THE SYMPHONY IN C, OP. 61. 


THIS symphony, published and: generally known’ as the 
‘«Second,” is nevertheless (as mentioned in the last of 
these papers) in reality the third of the series; and was 
composed in the year 1846. Schumann’s biographer, 
Wasielewski, gives us as“ usual* but’ very’ scanty: details 
with respect to this work: He, however, mentions one 
fact of interest, based moreover on the statement: of the 
composer himself. Schumann said: with respect to it, 
“J sketched it when I was in a physical condition of 
great suffering ; nay, I may say’ it was; as: it were, the 
resistance of the spirit which has here visibly influenced 
me; and ae which I sought to contend. with my 
bodily’ state. e first movement is full of this’ contest, 
= a ne ae = freakish preamp mse se al 
erhaps I shall not be wrong in calling the yhon 
in C on the whole the finest, and contains the rent int 
vidual and characteristic of the series. ile free from 
the harshness and occasional nee of the symphony in 
D aye and surpassing it also-in ess of form, it is 


also of that ge romantic glow which distin- 
guishes its author’s best works, The orchestra is handled 
with remarkable boldness. and novelty of effect ; and: 


though in the first and last movements are:to be found 
a somewhat laboured excess of i the 


nay are: cad geste gg by the work is‘u 





one of | 
i Gacteny is the only one in the score of which | 





only two horns are found ; and th are the only 
“hand-horns” (as the = call ‘there, to — 
them from the “ valve-horns”), which Mozart and Beet- 
hoven employed in their works; Modern German com- 
posers, such as Wagner, Liszt, and Rubinstein, almost 
invariably use the valve-horns, thus obtaining a larger 
range of notes at the expense of purity and beauty. of 
tone. ° - 

Like its companions in B flat and D minor, the sym- 
phony in C commences with a slow introduction (c major, 
6-4; sostenuto assai). The =_ subject, with a some- 
what similar procedure to that already noticed in the 
symphony in D minor, is used subsequently in other parts 
of the work, to give unity to the whole. The introduction 
commences thus :— ; 


Trombe, Corni. 
Tromb. Alto. 


























Viol. 1, 25 unis. " Siletag: 
5 tb | pee Ff 
_ Bassi. Viola. — 
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The theme given to the brass instruments Jianissimo 
at once arrests attention, which the continuation of the 
passage is well calculated to sustain. After a close on 
the key-note, a new and beautiful phrase for the wood 
instruments appears, which is abruptly interrupted by the: 
unexpected entry of the brass with the first subject, now, 
with a totally different accompaniment. The time then 
becomes quicker (wm poco F sc vivace), and fragments of 
the theme of the coming a//egro are introduced to prepare 
for what is to follow, im the midst of which the trumpets 
and horns, with their inexorable rhythm, intone the c and 
G, always with fresh harmonies, but now.forée and marcato; 
and a striking b pedal e, which we have no room to 
quote, leads ost immediately into the a/legro ma non 
troppo (C major, 3-4), which begins in the following 
vigorous manner :— 
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This pa is then-r ted an octave. higher, and 
with faller ineer 4 : 


instrumentation. The second part of the sub- 
ject is remarkable for a bold modulation into E flat, of 
energy that room must be spared to 


such breadth and 
- quote it :— 
































After a brief stay in the keys of E flat and B flat, the 
music returns to G, that the second subject may enter, 
according to rule, into that key. This subject is in 
marked contrast to the first—less interesting perhaps in 
itself, but noticeable for several strongly-marked accents on 
the unaccented parts of the bar, an effect which Beethoven 
was the first todevelop. The second theme is very short, 
and leads almost immediately to the close of the first part 
of the movement and its customary repetition. This first 
portion of the a/legro is remarkable for its conciseness ; 
almost the only parallel to it is to be found in the first 
movement of Beethoven’s symphony in C minor; though 
it must be added that in all other respects the two pieces 
are totally unlike. 

The thematic earepents of the second part of this 
movement are, curiously enough, as remarkable for. dif- 
fuseness as the first part is for brevity. In addition to the 
material already met with, a new episode is introduced, of 
which considerable use is made :— 
































Another striking episode, founded on the second sub- 


ject, is also treated at considerable length ; this, however, 
I must refrain from quoting. The only fault of this “free 
fantasia” is that it is out of proportion to the length of 
the entire movement, being more than twice as long as 
the first exposition of the subjects. A masterly pedal 
point, of nearly thirty bars’ duration, leads to the return 
of the first theme, now given out /ortissimo with great 
brilliancy by the full orchestra. From this point the 
music proceeds in the regular form, and the a//egro finishes 
witha splendid coda of extreme animation and vigour, 
towards the close of which the opening subject of the 


| hoven (for instance, in the great Racy 





introduction is heard in octaves from the trumpets, forte ¢_ 
marcato, in a most effective manner. 

In its general features this a//egro bears some slight, 
though indefinable, resemblance to the first movement 
the “Eroica” Symphony. There is a somewhat similar 
rugged and restless energy — it ; the importance 
given to episodical subjects, and the frequent effect of the” 
displaced accent of the bar—an expedient so often em- 
ployed by Schumann—are also points of analogy. 

Before passing to the second movement, mention should- 
be made of an interesting point in the ofchestration of 
this fine a//egro, and this is the remarkable and almost 
unique moderation in the employment of the trombones. 
These instruments, so frequently and sadly misused, even 
abused, by modern writers, are here only very occasionally” 
introduced for a few chords, and the effect is comparably 
finer than if they had reinforced the éué¢7s throughout, 
in so many scores they are made to do. ‘ 

Following the example already occasionally set by Beet- 
quartett 
in F,and the Choral Symphony), Schumann in the present 
work makes his scherzo precede the slow movement. This 
scherzo (C major, allegro vivace, 2-4) is at least as original 
and characteristic as the first a//egro. Probably our com- 
poser borrowed the idea of writing the movement in 2-4 
time from the A minor symphony of his ‘friend Mendels- 
sohn, though in-this; as in most other innovations, the 
first hint had been given by Beethoven in his piano sonatas; 
Op. 31, No. 3,and Op. 110, as well as in his great 
in B flat and Cc sharp minor. This fact, however, in no} 
way detracts either from the merit or the originality o 
Schumaan’s music, which begins with the following in 
teresting and lively subject :— 





















































The continuation of this B ens leads us to G minor. 
in which key the first part closes. The developments and 
modulations of the second part are especially i 
From G minor the music goes to F minor; then to E flat 
minor ; next, by an enharmonic modulation, to B major; 
returning by one bold leap at once to C, and the recur- 
rence of the first subject. The busy semiquavers for the 
violins continue, with hardly a bar’s intermission, with most 
ing and graceful till we reach the first 
trio, the theme of which is;in ily devised contrast to 





what has gone before :— 




















. 
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In the second part of this trio is a modulation to the 
key of B flat, which reminds us somewhat, both in the 
. sudden transition and in the character of the melody, of 
a passage in the trio of the scherzo of Schubert’s great 
symphony in Cc. Without coming to a full cadence at the 
end, this trio somewhat unexpectedly leads ‘back to the 
resumption of the scherzo, after which a second trio is 
introduced, the theme of which is of a somewhat vague 
and undecided character':— 

















This rather uninteresting subject is then taken up by 
the wind instruments in the fourth above, commencing 
on the last note of our extract, and subsequently inverted 
and treated in imitation; after which the scherzo is 
repeated for the second time, and an exceedingly bril- 
liant coda, founded chiefly on the semiquaver figure with 
which the movement commences, is subjoined. Towards 
the close, the subject in octaves for horns and trumpets— 


fia =, 


d e- +. & Sea | 


appears once more ; thus forming, so to speak, a connect- 
ing link with the preceding portion of the symphony. For 
ingenuity of invention, never- flagging energy, and felicitous 
orchestral treatment, this scherzo may compare with any 
of its author’s writings. 

The adagio espressivo (Cc minor, 2-4) is full of that dreamy 
and romantic tenderness, at times almost verging on mys- 
ticism, which distinguishes so much of Schumann's music. 
In this regard, though totally different in other respects, 
it recalls the slow movement of the same composer’s sym- 
phony in B flat. The present adagio is, however, clearer 
in form, and even deeper in feeling, than its predecessor. 
The leading theme is first announced by the strings alone, 
the first and second violins playing in unison, and the 
middle parts being allotted to the violas with a synco- 
pated accompaniment :— 






























































In accordance with a frequent habit. of his, Schumann 
makes the next section of the phrase begin just before 
the first has concluded, and the continuation of the sub- 
ject by the oboe in the major ultimately brings us to a 
full cadence in E flat. A passage of six bars for the wind 
instruments leads to a new and characteristic subject in 
the major :— 
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The effect of the soft notes for the horns is further _ 


enhanced by the second trumpet playing pianissimo in 
unison with the first horn. ‘ A full cadence in B flat. suc- 


ceeds almost immediately ; after which fragments of the . 


first subject are allotted in suocession to the solo wind 
instruments, the strings maintaining the syncopated accom- 
paniment observed at the opening of the movement. A 
very singular and original passage follows, which is unfor- 
tunately too long for quotation, in which passages of 
scales and arpeggios in demisemiquavers for the wood 
are accompanied by a chain of shakes in octaves for the 
violins, the first violin _ lying in the topmost. notes of 
its compass. After a fugued passage (chiefly for strings) 





the first subject recurs with a new semiquaver accom- 
paniment ; a considerable portion of what has preceded is 
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then repeated in the key of c major, and the adagio closes 
with such original and peculiar harmonies that room must 
be spared to quote the last bars :— 





























No adequate idea of the beauty and originality of this 
movement can be obtained from any mere verbal descrip- 
tion, and I am quite aware that I have done it most imper- 

_ fect justice. Those who wish to see Schumann at his best, 
and in his most characteristic mood, must study the score 
for themselves. 


The finale of this symphony (c major, @, a//egro molto 


vivace) is not only the most amply developed movement. 


of the work, but that in which both thestrong and the 
weak points of its author are most clearly to be seen. 
After a scale passage for the strings, it opens with a bold 
eubhect, the first half of which is given to the wind alone, 
and the second portion to the full orchestra without the 
trombones :— 


Allegro molto vivace. 
A 7444 e 












































In the continuation of the passage this rhythm is per- 
sistently maintained, and just at the close of what may 
be considered the first subject proper, occurs a passage so 
representative of the composer in its rough dissonances 
that it must be quoted :— 


er - 



































Owing to the rapid ¢empo of the movement, these dis- 
cords produce a far less harsh effect than might be.sup- 
posed. The passage is repeated in a slightly varied form, 
and-a quaver figure for the first violins, accompanied 
triplet crotchets in the rest of the orchestra, leads: to the 
second subject, the theme of which, announced by the 
violas and violoncellos in unison, is evidently a reminis- 
cence of the slow movement :— : 
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This melody in the tenor is accompanied by quaver 
scale passages for the violins and triplet crotchets for the 
wind, which there is no room to give in our extract. The 
device of using a theme for one movemént of a phony 
in other parts of the same work, to give unity to the whole, 
is one which Schumann had already employed in his D 
minor symphony, as mentioned in the last of these 
At the close of this portion of the finale the first subject 
is repeated with great effect ; but the following dev °p- 
ments are very laboured and somewhat spun out. The su 
jects on which the “ Durchfiihrung” (as the Germans call it), 
or “ Free Fantasia,” is built, are chiefly the opening scale 
of the first bar, and the second subject, sometimes inverted, 
and mostly accompanied by triplet crotchets. This middle 
part of the movement ends at last with three quiet chords, 
separated by a bar’s rest, on the tonic of C minor; and 
then the composer, instead of reintroducing his first sub- 
ject, repeats the experiment he had previously tried in his 
second symphony, of constructing the rest of the finale 
on an entirely new theme, which first appears given out 
modestly in E flat, by a few wind instruments :— . 


- 


























Of this subject great use is made subsequently. After 
a grand pedal point of thirty-four bars, it is given to the 
strings in the key of C, and in the middle of the phrase the 
call for the trumpets with which the symphony commences 
is heard above pianissimo ina most unexpected manner, 
and with very striking effect. A little further on, another 
snatch of the introduction to the symphony appears 
just as suddenly, and with no less happy result, after 
which the theme last quoted is heard fortessimo from the 
full orchestra.. One more curious point very near the 
end of the movement must be noticed, and that is the 
frequent change of rhythm from common time to 3-2. 
As the length of the bar continues unaltered, and the 
violins are already in the common time playing triplet 
crotchets, the only effect is the alteration of the accent, 
which comes of course on every second, instead of every 
third note ; but a singular indecision is the result. 

The symphony in C is a great favourite in Germany, 
and is ohen to be met with in concert programmes there ; 
but in this country, owing to the at present partial accept- 
ance of Schumann’s music here, it has been but rarely 
heard. It has been performed two or three times’at the 
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Crystal Palace, but nowhere else (so far as I. am aware) 
in London. Such a work requires repeated hearings to 
be properly understood, and it only needs to be more fre- 
quently brought forward in order to be appreciated at its 
true value. 





RICHARD WAGNER: HIS TENDENCIES AND 
THEORIES. 


BY EDWARD DANNREUTHER. 


(Continued from p. 52.) 
“Weh! weh 


en 
Ueber die verlorne Schine, 
Machtiger 
es eg ne, 
chtiger 
Baue sie wieder, : 
In deinem Busen baue sie auf! 
Neuen Lebenslauf 
Beginne, 
Mit hellem Sinne 
Und neue Lieder 
Ténen darauf |” Goethe, “‘Faust.” 


Ir I had an unsophisticated friend to whom I wished to 
prove with an argumentum .ad rem the faultiness, nay, 
utter absurdity, of the dramatic grimace known as grand 
opera, I would take him to a performance of Meyerbeer’s 

obert le Diable, believing as I do that it is easiest to 
point a moral from extreme cases, and that fundamental 
mistakes in the construction of this particular form of art 
will be most glaringly apparent, and consequently best 
recognised, in a representative work ‘such as Xodert, 
wherein all the possibilities of artistic, or rather operatic, 

ood and evil, which may have been latent in the form, are 

eveloped to their uttermost limits. Far-be it from me to 
underrate the many divinely beautiful things-we owe to 
those musicians of genius, whose names are inscribed on 
the copious and glorious roll of operatic composers. I 
am inclined to value the influence which has been exercised 
by the dramatic stage upon modern music, and even upon 
the development of pure instrumental music, where there 
is apparently no chance for any such influence, more 
highly than has hitherto been done. But it is just the 
phenomenon, so astonishing and difficult to account for, 
of the supremely beautiful bits an opera now and then 
- offers, coupled with the sterile and stupid trivialities of 
the remaining nine-tenths ‘of it, that has opened Wagner’s 
eyes on the one hand to the incommensurable possibilities 
of artistic perfection to be attained. by a just combination 
of the dramatic art with our best modern Beethovenian 
music, and on the other, of the downright detestability of 
the genre called opera. 

The real question before us is not one concerning the 
greater or smaller capacity of this or that composer for 
the invention of lovely and significant melodies to be 
sung-upon the lyric stage, but rather of the form in 
which it was thought imperatively necessary to embody 
these melodies. Musicians of talent, directly after or 


even before the rise of the secular cantata and opera, |” 


at the close of the sixteenth century, have written highly 
expressive music, and they must undoubtedly have found 
singers able to interpret: it with becoming warmth. In 
the works of every musician who has left any trace of his 
musical existence we meet with beautiful and expressive 
phrases. But whilst the symphony, the quartett, and the 
sonata—sprung from seeds of primitive peoples’ dance 


lifeless, and the sentiments vapid. Even 


and song—have been so enriched and e as to make 
one of Beethoven’s t instrumental works a r 
a flower-crowned plant which has reached its ultimate 
perfection, and stands revealed complete in all its beauty, 
the narrow and puerile forms of aria and of dry recitative, 
the main props‘ of our operatic music, are to this day as 
weak and as barren as they were at the outset. They 
have imposed their heavy and paralysing fetters upon 
and every compose? who has approached the stage ; and, 
what is worse, they have shackled and maimed every poet 
who has attempted to furnish a dramatic for music ; 
nay, they have literally crushed him. The situations he 
was allowed to make use of became qin, the Once 
e, who, as 
well as;Lessing and Schiller, was theoretically inc to 
expect .most favourable results ftom the opera, felt con- 
strained to place himself on the level of the genre, and 
permet it advisable to tune his imagination down to the 
lowest possible pitch, and turn up puerile and weak trash 
“for music.” “Ce gud est trop sot pour étre dit on le 
chante,” sneered Voltaire. 
Let us glance at the historical development of the 
ra, as Wagner sketches it in his “ Oper und Drama.” 
e have seen that in ancient Greece the drama -was 
a direct fruit of the ical instincts and beliefs of 
the people. The Middle Ages, too, possessed a species 
of dramatic art; .and it is easy in the -miracle play 
and its concomitants to point out traces of a natural 
union of poetry and mimetics with music. But it is 
not in the miracle play, or in anything else emanating 
directly from the people, that we must look for the 
origin of the oo It was at the luxurious courts 
of Italy—curiously enough the only highly cultivated 
European country wherein the drama has not reached 
a really significant height—it was in Italy that the higher 
classes first began to encourage professional singers 
to sing airs—i.e., ple’s songs minus the ineffable 
naive charm of teal Voléslieder—for which verses and 
a sort of dramatic scaffolding were on gré, mal gvé manu- 
factured, so as to string them together and give them an 
appearance of connection. 
~The dramatic cantata, then, which aimed at all man- 
ner of things except genuine drama, is the true mother 
of our opera ; and the further opera was developed from 
this point, that is to say, +the more rapidly the aria 
became exclusively a basis for the display of vocal 
agility, the more distinctly it came to be the t’s 
business, whose assistance was retained for this musical 
divertissement, to content himself with concocting the 
necessary number of verses to be composed and sung. 
It is the principal claim to consideration of Metastasio in 
the last century, of Scribe, the late Mr. Chorley, or any 
other purveyor of “words for music” in this, that they 
-were the humble servants of all musical conventionalities, 
and that they tortured and twisted’ whatever little poetical 
originality they may have possessed on that Procrustean 
ed of air, scena, and finale whereon we haye all been so 
often stretched and tormented. 

For the sake of change in the amusements, a dad/e¢ 
was added to the dramatic cantata. Here, again, the 
dance: tune was of course as much an imitation of the 
peaples’ dance as the arta was of the peoples’ tune ; and 

ere again it was an obsequious poet’s business to com- 
bine these two and exhibit them from his dramatic scaf- 
folding ; which, as there was not a shadow of necessity 
for the combination, must have been an awkward task, 
to say the least of it. There was but one chance open to 
him for effecting the desired union, and this was by 
making use of the musically recited dialogue. 


0 





But the recitative also, far from being a novel inven- 
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‘tion resulting from a genuine effort in the direction of 
‘the drama made by opera, had been used for centuries 
inthe church for the more effective rendering of Biblical 
and ritualistic texts; and, as a matter of course, the 
-Titualistic successions of notes soon became on the stage 
as much st and as danale as they had. been in 
‘the church. 


c 

Thus the three factors of opera, recitative, aria, and 
ballet were determined and fixed upon once for all, and 
have undergone no organic transformation, though one of 
them, the aria, has been turned to account in various 
ways, and has suffered, as far as its outward appear- 
ance and ornaments.are concerned, as many changes of 
fashion as ood tailor’s lay figure. And, inevitably, the 
dramatic oldings supplied by an operatic poet were 
petrified, and remained and sterile. Taken as.they 
were for the most from the world of Greek myths 
and heroes, as this world was reflected under the 
wigs of pompous yet sentimental roccoco worthies, 
they were not in the slightest degree calculated to 
awaken warmth and sympathy in the heart of any 
listener ; but they had the dubious advantage of being 
fit to be used, like apothecaries’ recipes, by an unlimited 
number of musicians, who happened to have mastered 
the technicalities of their art ; and thus it came to pass 
that.scores of favourite /édrett7 were set to music over.and 
over again by different persons. 

We have heard much about the dramatic revolution so 
triumphantly accomplished by Gluck. I have never been 
able ‘to see that it consisted in anything beyond what 
Wagner describes it to be, a revolt against the supremacy 
of tic singers, and an attempt to place music in 
direct rapport with the sentiment expressed by the words, 
with the character of the persons singing, and even with 
the particular accents and peculiar inflexions of the lan- 
guage used. Gluck turned his singers consciousiy and 
on principle into mere spokesmen of his dramatic and 
musical intentions ; and his imperishable and distinctive 
merit lies in the fact that he ped these intentions 
-passionately, and gave to Sam eet e side of the direct 
artistic expression, as a record of which his French operas 
are immortal, also an abstract and theoretical enunciation. 
But as regards form—and this, as has already been 

‘insisted upon,.is in such cases the vital point, much more 
than the greater or lesser degree of warmth and artistic 
fire with which a composer has accomplished his task— 
on this vital point of form he has left things just as he 
found them. Airs, recitatives, and dance tunes, each 
enjoy their separate and isolated existence in his works, 
just as they did with his grandfathers. His operas are 
Tike theirs, agglomerates of more or less finished tunes, 

rather than an organism, of which a distinct dramatic 
action is the kerhel and music the last and the most 

_ powerful means of expression. Gluck’s poets. were more 
than ever his “v2s-humbles serviteurs. = translated 

the masterpieces of the Louis XIV. tragedy into the 
current opera jargon. 


All that can by any possibility be accomplished in the | 


musical drama from the musician’s specific point of view, 
and without taking the poet into consideration, was 
accomplished by Gluck’s successors, Cherubini, Méhul, 
and Spontini. They have widened, without ror a 
the musical forms to the utmost; they maintai the 
traditional arrangement of the arias ; they rendered the 
recitative and the connecting links between it and the 
-atia more expressive ; and, what is of especial importance, 
they allotted the execution of the airs to more;than one 
person, according to dramatic necessities, so that the 


character of monologue hitherto essential:to all operas Pand 


was got rid of. Of course duettos and.terzettos had: been 





in use long before their time; but the fact that they 
rendered these, which had formerly been mere slight 
modifications of the solo aria, subservient to the hi 
purpose of dramatic musical ensemble, this was the 
ess which those great men realised ; and it be 
ifficult, remarks Wagner, “to answer them, if they 
now perchance came amongst us, and asked in what 
support we had improved on their mode of musical-pro- 
ure.” : 

Cherubini and his friends had allowed the poet to de- 
velope his art in the exact ratio of their own increase of 
musical freedom and stréngth ; but with them also he 
never rose above the position of a subordinate. 

It may seem strange that nothing has. as yet been said 
of Mozart, the most gifted and the most musical of all 
musicians—he whose unlimited powers and inexhaustible 
fecundity left an indelible mark on the history of his art, 
and whose greatest efforts towards its development are 
to be found precisely in his operas. I have chosen this 
place to introduce Mozart’s. name, as it is with his. glori 
works for the stage that Wagner believes he can best 
illustrate the present thesis. Mozart was further removed 
from the chance or the temptation to make innovations 
resulting from critical reflections on his art than any other 
great musician before or since. Yet it is in the opera, 
where in point of form he gives us so little that is new, 
that. we.meet with his most absolutely went creations 
—creations which.are by far der than his best pi 
< porns A ne a in yaya hy ds all 

¢ powers of the divine art. And this is the point 
that lays bare the very kernel of the matter nb ne 
. sideration 

Mozart, the supreme musician, produces his best music 
there where the has given him a worthy chance, 
and has risen a little above the ordinary /bretto groove. 
Mozart possessed more than any other musician the 
subtlest and despent instinctive knowledge of the nature 
of his art; he knew for certain that it was an art of 
expression only, of the sublimest and most 
expression, still.of expression, and nothing beyo To 
his honour be it said, it was impossible for him to make 
poetical music if the poetical groundwork was null. He 
could not write music to 7%#us equal to Don Fuan, to Cast 
San tutte orp to Figaro. Good music he always wrote, 
but beautiful music only when he was inspi His in- 
spiration certainly came from within, but it never shone 
so bright as when it was lighted from without. Wagner 
expresses his conviction more than once that Mozart 
would with his.supreme instinct have solved. the problem 
shane seul deanna as it was he could only give 
the truest andthe most intense expression to the airs, 
duets, and ensemble pieces which his fabricants of 
libretti handed to.him. He has attested the inexhaustible 
puissance of music as.a means of expression better than 
Gluck and any of his successors; but in the main he 
os leaves the traditional operatic forms as he found 

em. 

Weber, the noble, high-spirited, and chovalroome, 
seems.to have made for himself, in the long course of: his 
services as conductor of the Opera at Prague and D 
a practical analysis of operatic melody. He i 
anon, aatineconly that a? re the amet instance based 
upon the people’s song, and ia his endeavours. to.revivify 
it he was tempted to take up the 'Volksiied of German 
and to transplant it bodily into:his operas. The predomi- 
nance of long-drawn, joyous, yet tender and melodious 
phrases, as citingutched from the short, eo and.-. 
eccentric rhythms peculiar to nationalities like the Polish 
ian, is the special characteristic of the-Ger- 





man Volkslied. One cannot fancy German songs without 

















- the} inflexions of any particular tongue, which 
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accompaniment. They are usually in at least two 
pe and one is involuntarily ym to complete the 
ony by adding the bass and the remaining middle 
part. atever chance of excellence a dramatic poem 
offered that could by any possibility be resolved into and 
by this melody was safe in Weber’s hands ; but 
we have only to glance at Euryanthe, his most ambitious 
and in some respects his most beautiful work, to see how 
he tortured himself, and tried in.vain to express what 
could not and would not amalgamate with this melody ; 
and where Weber's genius failed, who shall hope to 
succeed ? 

So far we have dealt with the serious aspect of the 
matter ; let us now look at the frivolous side. 

With Rossini, and in an increased ratio with his succes- 
sors, the history of the opera is simply that of operatic 
melody ; as Wagner has it—“naked, absolute, ear-tickling 
melody, which one sings and whistles, without knowing 
wherefore ; which one exchanges to-day for that of yester- 
day, and forgets again to-morrow, for no reason whatso- 
ever ; which sounds melancholy when we are amused, and 
joyous when we are disgusted ; and which we hum apropos 
of any and everything.” Take Rossini’s works all in all, 
and you have numberless operatic melodies of here and 
there an immensely effective sort, but comparatively ve 
little beyond. His object has evidently been to pour fo 
multitudes of pleasing tunes, such as are fit to be whistled 
and sung by all the world. If he occasionally gives a 
powerful dramatic effect, one hails it as something unex- 

ed ; for, as a rule, an opera of his is like a string of 
s, each bead being a glittering and intoxicating tune. 


Dramatic and poetic truth, and all that makes a stage’ 


performance interesting, is sacrificed to tunes. The task 
of a composer of Italian opera, after Rossini, came to be 
little beyond that of manufacturing variations on one fixed 
type of aria for this or that particular singer. And 
together with the advent of Rossini, the operatic public in 
general—that most equivocal of all publics; “ Comdien 
Faut-il de sots pour faire un public ?”—became the sole 
arbiter of artistic reputation, the ultimate court of 
ap in questions of artistic excellence, its taste the 
sole guide for artistic production, and its favourite pur- 
veyor of tunes the autocrat of the whole operatic enter- 
tainment. ‘ 
Properly speaking, then, the opera ends with Rossini. 
It was virtually at an end as soon as the principle that 
melody without character, and of the shallowest and most 
banale type, was the very essence of music, and that the 
loosést connection of one operatic tune with another was 
musical form, had been practically set up and accepted. 
Auber, and Meyerbeer in his Parisian productions after 
him, made melodic experiments. Auber listened intently 
to the couplets and contredanses (t.¢., the can-can) danced 
and sung by his compatriots, imported besides melodies 
from Italy and elsewhere, and served them up intact. 
The enormous success of his Muette de Portici, a work 
which marks an epoch on the French stage, and wherein 
he unquestionably takes a flight far higher, as regards 
intensity of effect and originality of musical treatment, 
than in his numerous productions for the Opéra Comique, 
tempted Rossini to take a leaf out of the same book. 
Thenceforth Guillaume Teli and Masaniello were the 
centres round which the operatic world gyrated until the 
ing of the great Robert le Diable, who “ danced awa’” 
with them _ Meyerbeer screamed at the top of his 
voice what Rossini and Auber had been saying, and, 
turning his artistic attainments and ience, both 
enormous, to account on purely commercial principles, he 
managed to outdo them both. ' Instead of sympathy with 
did not 





» he had acquired the knack of “setting” every: 

uropean language—that is to say, of drowning its 
cadences in the shallow and noisy stream of his music. 
He studied. with the attention that a ae 
gives to a new prospectus the scores of Hector Berlioz, 
that astonishing virtuoso of the orchestra and of orches- 
tration, that greatest of French romanticists, with whom, 
the last mystical works of Beethoven had brought forth 
such strange fruit; and taking Rossini’s melodies as a 
point d’appui, he managed to concoct the most. un- 
ee musical phenomenon of our day, a glittering 

aleidoscope of eccentric sounds and effects—his grand 
opéra. On his banner was inscribed /a caractéristique— 
t.¢., “the dodge” of disguising frivolous and empty tunes 
in a garb that shall appear significant. My unsophisti- 
cated friend above mentioned, if he did chance to witness 
a performance of Robert le Diable, would be 
by the queer agglomerate of effects—the most ethereal 
and the most drastic—the most far-fetched and the most 
commonplace—refinement and vulgarity, sensuality and 
religion—a veritable olla, podrida—“ Wer vieles bringt 
wird manchem etwas bringen und jeder geht 2ufrieden aus 
dem Haus,” as the director puts it in Faust, In an eloquent 
peroration towards the end of the first part of his “ Oper 
und Drama,” Wagner, after having spoken of Meyerbeer’s 
specific musical gifts and set them down as comparatively 
insignificant, speaks in most enthusiastic terms of certain 
bits of supremely beautiful dramatic effect in Meyerbeer’s 
works—fragments, for instancé, of the great love-duet in 
Les Huguenots, and particularly of the wonderfully ex- 
oegpee melody in G flat major towards the close of it. 

his and similar bits, let us not forget, occur only there 
where the poet has supplied genuine poetical motives, and 
thus tend to prop our thesis. 

But besides being “ characteristic,” operatic melody be- 
came “historical.” Have we not got our chorus dressed 
in al] manner of historical costumes, with decorations to 
match? Does not the theatrical tailor produce both cut 
and colour with scrupulous exactitude ? at matter if the 
music be dull, spite of its pretentious peculiarities, as long 
as its uncouth éournure passes for historical?. We have 
consumed the tunes and costumes of all civilised countries, 
Oriental and Occidental, for the sake of being “ charac- 
teristically national and historical.” -Why should we not 
have red ochre and scalps, and the war-whoop with an 
accompaniment of tomahawks and rattling wampum, in 
course of the next operatic decennium ? 

*To resume. -Gluck, as we have seen, consciously tried 
to speak correctly and intelligibly in music ; he never dis- 
figured a verse for the sake of musical development, and 
he rendered whatever emotional elements he found in his 
texts as completely as possible. Mozart spoke “ with the 
perfect rectitude and z#souciance of the movements of 
animals, and the unimpeachableness of the sentiment of 
trees in the woods ee by the roadside ;” give him 
dull stuff, and he reproduces dull stuff ; give him genuine 
dramatic feeling, and he returns it. to you ennobled and 
intensified a thousandfold. His music glorifies even the 
agg theatrical conventionalities. The closer you 
ook into the glowing colours of Mozart’s operas, 
the more clearly you will distinguish underneath them 
the outlines furnished by the poet. Without these 
outlines, the best of them is inconceivable. Un-. 
happily this occasional union of musician and dis- 
appeared entirely in the course of operatic deve = pers 

ossini’s cry was “Melody, melody ;” and Weber’s 
opposition to him was directed more against the shallow- 
ness and frivolity of this melody than against the un- 
natural position which in Italian opera the, poet occupied 
towards the musician. In fact the fire and the fascinating 
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charm of Weber’s melody made a still greater autocrat of 
the musician, and Weber thought himself justified in 
dictating to Helmine von Chezy, who wrote the libretto of 
Euryanthe for him, not only details of expression, but even 
the dramatic movements of the characters and the 
motives for their actions ; and in the failure of his favourite 
Euryanthe, which Weber lived to see, we can convince 
ourselves, better than with any other of his works, that his 
twofold aim, “absolute melody”—melody which shall be 
sufficient in itself, and dramatic expression which shall be 
true and just age ta are irreconcilable. 

When we talk of the opera now, we talk not of a work 
of art, but of a thing @ /a mode—a fashion. For my own 
part, the popular opera of our day strikes me as the last 
ghastly grin of a galvanised corpse. 

We conclude therefore, with Wagner, that one or the 
other, absolute melody or the drama, must be sacrificed. 
Rossini threw the drama overboard, and Weber tried to 
construct -it by means of his melody, and failed. Music, 
which is simply the most powerful means in existence of 
expressing emotion, ought not and cannot on its own 
account attempt “characteristic, dramatic, or historical” 
harlequinades. 

And we are constrained to admit the incapacity of music 
unaided by other arts to construct the drama out of its own 
means, and to assert for the future that music must 
forego part of its pretensions, and in case of dramatic 
necessity, merge its individuality in the great end of all 
the arts combined—the drama. 

( To be continued.) 








ANALYTICAL REMARKS ON VARICUS COM- 
POSITIONS FOR THE PIANO. 

(From the Lectures delivered at South Kensington by E. PAvER.) 

ANDANTE, OP.-16, NO. 3, BY MENDELSSOHN-BARTHOLDY. 


THis charming movement has by universal consent been 
entitled “The Rivulet,” and in this case no exception 


‘ could be taken, even by the most fastidious critic, to a 


name which is thoroughly: appropriate to the character of 
the music. During Mendelssohn’s first visit to England 


-he stayed in Wales in the house of Mr. Taylor, to whose 


three daughters he presented these pieces which are 
numbered as Op. 16. Their title is 7rois Fantaisies ou 
Caprices. This one is the last of the set, and is highly 
expressive of that quaint charm Mendelssohn’s first com- 
positions possess. A most harmonious figure winds its 
way along like a streamlet flowing through a quiet, peace- 
ful wood. We seem to hear the sweet and pure voice of 
a girl carolling beside the streamlet ; presently the voice 
stops ; a mysterious whispering seems to ensue: the girl 
might sing with the poet :— . 
- **Thow hast with thy soft murmur 
My senses charm'd away. 
What do I call a murmur, 
ace Seesot — be? 
e water-nym are sin; 
Their ronnde lage for ig 


The strain of the water-nymphs is dying away, and the 
maiden takes up the former song. At last we lose even the 
sounds of her sweet voice, and listen only to the harmonious 
rippling and bubbling of the rivulet. The whole piece is 
surrounded with an undisturbed serenity and puri 

seldom to be met with in such-productions. Althoug’ 

small in form, it is _— ‘in artistic beauty. It is a 
musical picture of still life—executed with perfect har- 
mony, elegance, and finish; and therefore not only 





pleasing, but also highly instructive as a model of compo- 
sition and a study for performance. : 


PRESTO SCHERZANDO, BY MENDELSSOHN. 


It has been remarked that Mendelssohn originated the 
capriccio. It will therefore be not uninteresting to 
examine somewhat more closely the nature of his scherzos 
or capriccios; and the “Presto Scherzando” which I 
have chosen for performance offers an_excellent subject 
for such an investigation. Carl Maria von Weber was 
the first composer who portrayed the fairy world in our 
instrumental music; his overture to Oderon, and the 
instrumental parts in the incantation scene in the Fre 
schiitz, are splendid specimens of a romantic style till then 
unknown. Irf the Freischadtz the darker and more 
gloomy side of the picture is brought before us ; Caspar 
invokes the aid of Zamiel, the impersonation of the 
evil principle ; and consequently Weber’s music is more 
expressive of the wild, chaotic feeling suggestive of 
the sombre and mysterious spirit-world. In his Oderon, 
again, it is the charming, radiant fairyland into 
which we afe introduced. Over this music is spread a 
rose-coloured lustre. They are good fairies with whom 
we have to do. Mendelssohn succeeded in catching 
another echo of'this supernatural world ; it is the humor- 
istic, the jovial and sprightly side he shows to us ; and in 
this department he is unrivalled. His mind possessed all 
the requisite qualities for such productions—elasticity, 
quickness of perception, subtlety of method, and airy 
intelligence. Such productions must be essentially light 
and graceful ; any heaviness in the bass, one single cum- 
brous modulation, would at once bring-us back to the 

rosaic a bring us down from that pleasant 

eight to which his music has wafted our imagination. 
A complete command over all the technical resources and 
means is therefore in such scherzos the first and indis- 
pensable condition. Another necessity is the judicious 
selection of the keys, and the necessary material to 
accompany the chief subject. But the most important 
of all is perfect ease and lightness in handling the whole 
piece, which must be rendered in such a way that it 
seems to the hearer like something -unreal, and appears 
to pass over the ear with the same shadowy lightness with 
which the picture presented in a magic lantern strikes 
the eye. The design of the construction must be as lofty 
as that of the parts that supplement and complete it. 

For this effect of lightness, counterpoint, the most 
prosaic part of our musical art, is, strange to say, the 
most essential. - And, thanks to his deep study of Bach’s 
works, Mendelssohn had acquired a perfect command 
over all the most-complicated intricacies of counterpoint. 
The suggestion of the earnestness of counterpoint natu- 
rally brings to our minds the image of a grave and serious 

rofessor, with a stout and deeply scientific volume in his 
ser slowly and carefully weighing every separate chord. 
But Mendelssohn’s mode of proceeding is very different. 
He seems to entrust his contrapuntal science to so many 
light-footed and cheerful elves, who snatch it, toss it 
about, and make merry with it ; one throws a subject to 
another, back it comes—all is sportive merriment, j 
and humour. And this complete overcoming of 
technical difficulties and obstacles, without the slightest 
appearance of heaviness or effort, is one of the most 
admirable features of Mendelssohn, and in it he is un- 
rivalled. 

The present “Presto Scherzando” involuntarily sug- 
gests the picture of a hunt ; we seem to hear the sound 
of the horn, the galloping of the horses, the barking of 
the dogs; only sometimes a gloom overshadows the 
delightful picture, like a cloud passing over the lively 
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scene. A delicious tone of sweet melancholy pervades 
some of the episodes ; but their introduction -is another 
evidence of the admirably refined taste and clear judgment 
of the author; shade is necessary as a foil to bring out 
the clearness of the light ; against the sombre minor key 
the brightness of the majcr key stands out with greatest 
advantage ; in short, whereverwe look in this piece the 
hand of the master is perceptible. This scherzo is one 
of the brightest ornaments of our pianoforte literature ; it 
will exist for ever, because it is founded on the purest and 
most legitimate principles of the art, and suffused with an 
intellectuality of the highest order. 


MENDELSSOHN’S VARIATIONS IN E FLAT, OP. 82. 


The well-known letters of Mendelssohn afford us in 
several instances valuable information concerning his own 
estimate of ‘his various works ; from them we gather a 
clear idea,as to what he himself thought of his composi- 
tions. Thus he writes to Moscheles about a rondo of 
his -— : 

‘* My own poverty in novel passages for the piano struck me very 
much in the Rondeau Brillant (Op. 29), which I wish to dedicate 
to you. This makes me hesitate and torment myself, and I fear 
you will remark it. In other respects there is a good deal in it I 
like, and some passages please me exceedingly ; ‘ut how I am to 
set about composing a methodical, tranquil piece, I really cannot 
tell! All I now have in my head for the, — is about as tranquil 
as Cheapside ; and even when I control myself, and begin very 
soberly to extemporise, I gradually break loose again.” 


In most of Mendelssohn’s pieces the restlessness for 
which he blames himself is decidedly observable, and 
decidedly it is a fault. In these variations, however, this 
feature is not so striking, and it is an interesting fact that 
all the later compositions of Mendelssohn show evidences 
of a broader, more tranquil treatment. This improvement 
is visible in these variations. The subject is a model of 
symmetry and harmony ; it is constructed in the agree- 
able and fascinating form in which the last phrase is a 
repetition of the first; and this concluding repetition of 
the opening sentence creates in the hearer-a feeling of 
satisfaction ; it is characteristic of roundness and com- 
pleteness. _ Concerning the happy modulation and har- 
monisation of the theme, I again let Mendelssohn himself 
speak. In aconversation with Professor Lobe, of Leipzig, 
Mendelssohn once observed :— 


‘*T like the. parts finely worked out. I am fond of polyphonic 
writing, to which early contrapuntal studies with Zelter, and the 
study of Bach, may particularly have been instrumental; homo- 
— writing alone does not satisfy me. And upon this, while I 

we tried to perfect that which pleases me, and is in accordance 
with my nature, has my originality, or as much originality as people 
will accord me, founded.” 

My audience has only to apply to the variations the same 
remarks of the illustrious composer, and everything 
explains itself Ss naturally. 

t me, in addition, only draw your particular attention 
to the coda of the last variation. This coda is a species 
of fantasia. Mendelssohn continues the work in a kind 
of musing, contemplative mood which is highly beautiful. 
Here we find tranquillity, calmness, and a singular nobility. 
These are chords and progressions to which Beethoven 
himself would have gladly listened ; in them is a depth of 
feeling, a sincerity of expression we seldom meet with in 
other pianoforte pieces of Mendelssohn. Towards the 
end the chords become fuller and fuller ; the piano seems 
to expand with the swelling tones of an organ, and we are 
surrounded by a sea of sounds which fascinate and charm 
us, and which fill us with a kind ‘of solemn earnestness. 
The conclusion of the whole, full of grace, replete with 
refinement, is worthy of the nobility and loftiness of the 
entire work. 





Foreign Correspondence. 
—_——— 
MUSIC IN NORTH GERMANY. - 
(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 
LEIPZIG, April, 1872. 

OuR Gewandhaus concert season finished on the 21st of 
March, and now the principal factor of our musical life is~ 
silent. The last concert was specially designed to form 
a grand and imposing event. Three compositions b’ 
Beethoven were performed on this evening. Althoug' 
quite different in character, as regards their contents they 
can be called of equal grandeur and im ce. They 
were the overture to Corio/an, the fantasia for pianoforte, 
chorus, and orchestra, and the ninth symphony. The 
two last-named works, a score of years Fo. si 
appreciated by a few in their whole worth, belong to-day 
to the works best known by our German concert public. 
Thanks to the energy of our concert conductors, we have 
in every year had at least one performance of the ninth 
ra pe Looking at the t difficulties, which are 
chiefly presented by the vocal parts of the work in the 
finale, we cannot acknowledge these repetitions too grate- 
fully. The result of these persevering endeavours was 
this time a performance in every way smooth, such as is 
only possible when chorus and orchestra, through frequent 
repetitions, are thoroughly acquainted with their task, and 
can devote themselves to it entirely. This circumstance 
the frequenters of the Gewandhaus concert have to 
thank for the rendering of a large number of difficult 
orchestral works, in a style not surpassed anywhere in 
Germany. The great number of concerts (twenty-two) 
given every winter regularly, at which an excellent orches- 
tra, which always works together, joins its famous con- 
ductor, Reinecke, and the numerous rehearsals of 
the same works, attain this result. Also the performance 
of the’Coriolan overture and the fantasia with chorus were 
above all praise. In the fantasia, Reinecke had taken the 
pianoforte part; and we cannot imagine it better ren- 
dered, and have never heard it in anything like so perfect 
amanner. We certainly believe Reinecke to be the most 
exact and best interpreter of classical piano works of our 
time. In possession of a most perfect technic, a virtuosity 
which masters the test difficulties with ease, this fine- 
feeling artist employs his means only in the noblest 
manner. Our readers will have the sepomnny of hear- 
ing the Leipzig capellmeister in England, and we are 
convinced beforehand that they will agree with us. The 
pure, conscientious, and intelligent style of his performance, 
the simple grandeur, the true .feeling of his rendering, 
place Herr Reinecke at the side of Joachim and Frau 
Clara Schumann, Just as little as: the above-named 
heroes does Reinecke care to dazzle through daring tricks ; 
he never goes beyond the really beautiful, never does he 
make use of a piece*he has to perform to show off his 
never-failing bravura. Invariably we meet in his playing 
this true artistic devotion, as it is only to be toned in the 
truest and deepest musicians. 

On the 18th of March a grand concert for the benefit of 
the Musiker-Pensions-Fonds took place. It commenced 
with Lachner’s newest (sixth) suite, which we have men- 
tioned in our last report. Then followed Jadassohn’s 
first-concert overture, Op. 27(C minor). Reinecke played 
Beethoven’s concerto in C major. finale of the 
evening was the most recent work of Reinecke, “ Deutscher 
Triumphmarsch,” for orchestra. All these works were 
-brought to hearing most excellently. The three orchestral 
works, directed: by their authors, met with-an enthusiastic 
‘reception. 
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The week before Easter has brought us two important! 
churea compositions. They were the Reguiem, ifi c minor, 
of ~herubini, by the chorus of the Thomas Church, under 
airection of Professor Richter, and Bach’s Matthdus-+ 
Passion, under Reinecke’s direction. Both works are 
incomparable master-works ; both have been produced 
by and are filled with this true, faithful, religious feeling, 
and. yet they are thoroughly different in character. Whilst 
to us the Matthdus-Passion has always appeared as the 
most deeply felt and most important communication of 


-true German. art in the field of the Protestant church 


music, we may call Cherubini’s Regucem the greatest 
musical work of the Italian Catholicism. It is impossible 
to compare the two works with each other. Produced in 
different periods of the art, they show in style and ex- 
pression the greatest difference, and only in one thing 
they are alike—that:both will make the deepest impression 
onevery mind. Both works are treated in the polyphonic 
style, but how different is the counterpoint! Bach’s, in 
its many harshnesses to express this severe ascetic devo- 
tion of the Protestant religion of his time, compared to 
the soft Italian, always well-sounding, flowing melodies 
of Cherubini. We have already on several occasions 
spoken of the elevated beauties of the Matthius-Passion 
in its choruses and chorals, and most of its airs, and for 
this reason we will to-day turn our attention for a short 
time to Cherubini’s Reguzem. 

s If we first consider the colouring which is given to the 
Requiem by the orchestral accompaniment, the few accom- 
panying instruments give an abnast invariable tone of 
mourning, which is only changed in the “ Dies ire” and 
in the Sanctus. Bach, on the other hand, makes use, 
besides the orchestra, of the obligato organ, as well with 
its soft stops as with its full power, according to 
secondary purpose or else for mighty effects. The 
manifold dramatic elements given by the text of Bach’s 
choruses, which is not only to be found in short choruses 
but also in .more extended movements, is missing in 
Cherubini altogether. Even in the “ Dies irx,’ the 
broadest movement of the Reguiem, it is not to be found, 
although the words might have offered the idea for it. 
Through the whole work only the four-part chorus appears 
as.the sole supporter of the whole contents, to which the 
instruments are almost always entirely subordinate. 
Nowhere a solo voice or an instrument appears with any 
particular individuality. At the same time, every move- 
ment is built up in broad forms, and gives in large traits 
the character of the whole. The contrapuntal style in the 
Requiem produces many peculiar effects; for instance, 
the two-part canonic leading of the voices in the 
beginning of the “ Dies irze” creates the impression of the 
deepest fear, the most frightful, consternation, whilst the 
old Italian manner of the appearance of the four voices 
one after another in every bar, as, for instance, in the first 
movement at the words “te decet hymnus,” “exaudi,” 
“et lux perpetua,” produces charming and expressive 
harmonic changes. Quite wonderful is the variety. and 


the acceleration in expression of the most devotional 


praying, the: prostration full of pain at the words “salva 
me fons pietatis,’” and “ voca me cum benedictis.” The 
touching expression of the deepest abasement at the 
words “ oro supplex et acclinis” is followed by “lacrymosa 
dies illa.” Still more elevated is the feeling in the touch- 
ing ‘prayer in the “ Pie Jesu,” and finally at the last, 
ona eis requiem.” 
Although the style of the whole work, as above re- 


“ 


marked, is throughout polyphonic, the Reguiem only 


contains one fugue; but this also is in its way quite 
unlike the style of Bach’s fugue writing 
the Reguiem to the words “quam obim Abrahe pro- 


The fugue in: 





misisti, et semini ejus,” is founded on three themes which 
always fit in the purest consonance. In a very peculiar 
manner the impression of the fullest confidence in the 
atonement is produced by the repeated entrance of the 
s in consonances. But here, too, the difference to the 
ugue style of Bach is shown. Inthe fugue of the Regusem 
are all.the entrances of the voices in, the consonance on 
only.a. few passing notes ; still fewer anticipations occur. 
In Bach, on the other hand, the movements, like 
strict fugues and mostly the thematic appearance of the 
different voices have the dissonance of anticipation. 

As regards the performance of both works on Palm 
Sunday and Good Friday, we can only speak well of it. 
Both compositions were brought to hearing in worthy 
style. Certain it is that in Cherubini’s Reguéem the use 
of female voices.for the soprano and alto parts would. have 
had a better tone effect ; but withthe means at.his com- 
mand Professor Richter has accomplished a very excellent 
performance, for which we feel all the more grateful as.the 
Requiem has not been heard in Leipzig for a number. of 
years. ; 

MUSIC IN VIENNA, 
(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT,) 
VIENNA, 15¢h April. 
THE Imperial Opera has now a rival in the Italian Opera 
of Merelli. There is not much to say of the representa- 


,tions in the new Opera-house during the last four weeks. ~ 


‘Lortzing’s Waffenschmied, performed last month .in the 
Theater an der Wien, hasbeen introduced. into the pro- 
gramme of our Opera, but will probably see only few-repe- 
titions. Fraulein Minka Tremel ‘sang for the first time 
the réle of Fides. Having commenced her career a)few 


weeks ago as a mere pupil, it was a risk to undertake such 
a difficult part. Nevertheless the. direction found.it good 
to repeat the hazard, both times with a pai result. 


Fraulein Dillner, from Prague, formerly-in Vienna, began 
a-Gastspiel with very good effect. She has sung » 
the present time the réles of Aennchen, Page U ‘ 
Frau Fluth. Particularly in the last réle she proved an 
eminent talent for the comic opera. Her appearance is 
in her favour ; the method excellent. She was much ap- 

lauded. The list of the operas given since the midst of 

arch is as follows :—AHugenotten (2), Waffenschmied (2), 
Mignon, Profet (2), Postillon, Meistersinger, Zauberfiite, 
Robert (2), Don Fuan, Faust, Lucresia, Lo 
Fiidin, Fliegende Holldnder, Freischiits, Lustige Weiber, 
Hans Heiling. The Italian Opera, under guidance. of the 
impressario Merelli, in the Theater an der Wien, has 
performed till now—Lucia, Rigoletto, Traviata, Li: 
Barbiere. The house was every evening crowded ; the ap- 
plause immense. Madame Adelina Patti is.thefavourite 
of every one. Voice, technical cultivation, taste, dramatic 
representation—what a union of talents! ‘Many Violettas 
as we have heard ‘since the first representation of Zraviata 
in the year 1853, there is none which can: have surpassed 
that of the Patti; and, to make the gift the more mar- 
vellous, there was never a better Rosina. The technical 
difficulties which Signora Patti overcame with ease were 
astonishing ; the audience were enraptured. In the 
second act she sang the bolero in Verdi's Vespri Sici- 
Hiani, and a Spanish song, “La Calabrese.” Almaviva, 
Figaro, and Bartolo were sufficiently piers ees by 
Signore Corsi, Moriani, and-Cattani. Much praise must 
be given to Signor Arditi, the conductor ; particularly 
orchestra and chorus, accustomed for months to .Offen- 
bach’s trivialities, needed such a firm hand. 

As.usual on Palm-Sunday, we heard an oratorio, per- 
formed by the Haydn-Verein (your Royal Society of 
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Musicians), This) time again it was Haydn and his 
Fahreszeiten, which augmented, often as it had been 
heard, the capital of the widows and orphans. Haydn 
was remarkably much heard during the Passion-week 

and Easter-days. The same day with the Yahreszeiten 
* the Philharmonic ormed one of the London sym- 

honies. On Good Friday the Seven Words were per- 
ormed in two churches (one with sermons between the 
084 as it was originally ordered). On Saturday (cele- 

ration of the Resurrection) Haydn’s Ze Deum, and on 
Sunday three of his great masses were performed in. dif- 
ferent churches. The concert of the just-mentioned Phil- 
harmonic was the last of the season. Haydn’s symphony 
in B flat; “ Les Préludes” by Liszt, and the Pastoral Sym- 
phony by Beethoven were well executed. Another last 
concert was the third of the Singakademie. The first part 
was too mixed—“Adoramus” by Palestrina, “ Salve 
Regina” by Herm. Contractus, Ave Maria by Liszt (No. 
2 of “9g Kirchen-Gesinge,” just published), sonata in A 
major with violin by Mozart, and the hymn for alto solo 
and choir by Mendelssohn. The execution of. eyery 
number was good ; the Ave Maria of little interest ; the 
alto solo by Friulein Rosa Girzik sung with much feeling 
and sympathetic voice. Of very great interest in the 
second part were some songs by Beethoven, Volkslieder, 
so very seldom heard, and yet of such immense value. 
I give you the titles of the songs after the new edition by 
Breitkopf and Hartel :—“The Cottage Maid,” “To the 
fiolian Harp” (Nos. 3 and 9 from “26 Wallisische 
Lieder”), “Farewell Song” (No. 3 from “12 Irische 
Lieder”), “ Bonny Laddie,” “ The Lovely Lass of Inver- 
ness,” “ Faithful Johnnie,” “Sally in our Alley” (Nos. 7, 8, 
20, 25 from “ 25 Schottische Lieder,” Op. 108), and “ La 
Gondoletta” (of “ 12 Verschiedene Volkslieder,” No. 12). 
The execution by Fraulein Anna von Angermayer and Herr 
Ad. von Schultner was very fine, and the audience quite 
surprised at those “novelties.” The accompaniment for 

iano, violin, and cellowas in the hands of Fraulein Gabriele 
del, Josef Hellmesberger,and H. Rover. Rud. Weinwurm, 
the conductor of that society, which is not the richest one, 
merits all praise for his artistic undertaking. Anton 
Rubinstein arranged a Kammermusik Soirée, which filled 
the concert-room, and showed again the eminent virtuoso. 
He performed a quintett and trio (his own compositions), 
the sonata, Op. 111, by Beethoven, and Kreisleriana. 
Your countryman, Aptommas, gave two concerts in the 
hall of the Musikverein, and was much applauded jin the 
different productions. Merelli arranged a special concert 
(similar to those of Covent Garden, given in St. James’s 
Hall or in Floral Hall) with the members of his society. 
It filled the great Musikvereinssaal, though the prices 
were high. Every .one came certainly only to hear 
Madame Patti ; the rest was little cared for. The pro- 
gramme was worthy of the undertaking. The most in- 
teresting number was the shadow-air from Dinorah, which 
Madame Patti sang with frantic applause. The receipts 
of that evening surpassed the sum of 8,000 florins. In 
the second extra “ Gesellschafts-concert,” Rubinstein con- 
ducted his geistliche Oper, “Das verlorene Paradies.” 
The words are a free version from Milton. The title, 
“geistliche Oper,” is not justified; it is an oratorio, 
represented j in Vienna. The 
first part, showing the combat between the “ Himmlischen” 
and “Hdllischen” Schaaren (the hosts of heaven and 
hell), has many interesting numbers, but is surpassed by 
the second act with choruses which are indeed ravishing, 
_vapmaded one, “ Wie sich Alles mit Knospen fillt!” 

he representation of the Lord is marked “ eine Stimme” 
(tenor voice, sung by Herr Walter). The third part, the 
expulsion from Paradise, is too long, and wants.invention. 








The third extra concert was filled with the whole music 
to Schumann’s Faust. The first performance of this work 
took place in the year 1863, with Herr Stockhausen and 
Frau Dustmann; Herbeck conducted. It was only the 
third part which excited” musical interest ; it contains 
some of the best compositions Schumann ever wrote. 
The second and particularly the first part are too mono- 
tonous and dull in colour. The A soe ying a showed much 
diligence ; the Singverein exc in the number “ Dir, 
der Unberiihrbaren,” and in the “ chorus mysticus.” Frau 
Wilt, Herr Dr. Kriickl, and Krauss sang their parts with 
the necessary intelligence. : 

We shall have still two great concerts—one given as 
farewell by Rubinstein, with a performance of his Ocean 
Symphony ; the other, a Wagner-concert, conducted by 
himself (12th of May). The net receipts will be used -for 
Patronatsscheine for the benefit of poor musicians, There 
are 1,600 pit seats and 400 entrée, the prices ranging from 
%5 florins downwards. The gross receipts will be (without 
extra payments) 17,000 florins. There will be performed 
—overture, /phigenie in Aulis, by Gluck; Eroica Sym- 
phony ; prelude and introduction to Zannhaiiser (first 
time in Vienna); prelude and finale from 7ristan und 
Isolde; “ Feuerzauber” from Walkire. 








Rebiews, 


a en 


The Sta-Maidens. A Cantata for Female Voices with Pianoforte 
Accompaniment. By JOSEPH L. ROECKEL. London: Hutchings 
& Romer, 


THOSE teachers of singing who have large classes in ladies’ scho ol 
have doubtless experienced the difficulty of finding music suitable 
for their pupils, in the frequent cases where tenor and bass voices 
are either wholly unattainable, or can only be procured on PS porar 
occasions. To meet the requirements of such professors, Messrs 

Hutchings and Romer are issuing a series of cantatas for female 
voices only, one of which is the work now before us. We have 
much pleasure in cordially recommending it as thoroughly adapted 
to the ebject for which we presume it is designed. It is 
written. for three solo voices, and a three-part chorus (two trebles 
and an alto); and is full of pleasing and flowing melody, while 
nowhere making too great demands on the capacity of the per- 
formers. At the same time there is quite sufficient variety of treatment 
to render the work very improving practice. The opening chorus, 
the air ‘‘ Dance on in gladness,” and the fipale may be especiall 

commended. The whole cantata is in ten movements, and would, 

we should guess, take from half to three-quarters of an hour in 
performance, : 





Phantasiestiicke, "a Pianoforte. By ROBERT SCHUMANN, Op, 12, 

Novelletten for the Piano. By ROBERT SCHUMANN. Op. at. 

Three Romances for the Piano, By ROBERT SCHUMANN. Op, 28. 
London: Augener & Co. 


In none of Schumann’s works are the peculiarities of his style more 
clearly observable than in his compositions for the piano, Even in 
his earliest writings of this class, such for instance as the ‘‘ Papillons,” 
Op. 2, are to be seen his earnest strivings after originality of idea, 
and his constant endeavour to enlarge the resources of the piano by 
the invention of novel passages. And one great secret of the charm 
of his music we take to be that whatever piece of his we may take 
up, we-are sure to find in it something absolutely fresh and new. ° 
Beethoven has been called by his enthusiastic devotee, Herr von 
Lenz, ‘‘ the least commonplace of composers ;” but the same epithet 
might be applied at least as appropriately to Schumann, In the 
works now before us, which are reprinted for the first time, we be- 
lieve, in this country, we find the composer at his very best. Pianists 
who possess the requisite mechanical resources to grapple with the 
technical difficulties of the music will here find a rich vein of vi 
thought. We have inserted the qualification advisedly, for it is no 
use oe the fact that the music is generally far from easy. And 
the difficulty of Schumann is of a totally different kind from that of 


Mendelssohn or Thalberg, to name two extremes of the modern 
school of pianists. It oat stg Rdg me Satis & afoot a 

rom ic style that the com- 
best-known examples of 


and perhaps chiefly, the po 
ores Waren y adopts. As one of t 
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‘this may be mentioned the episode in D flat in the Novellette in F 


(No. 1), a passage not specially difficult in itself, but requiring great 

neatness in the phrasing and accentuation, and likely to give con- 

siderable trouble to players as are only accustomed to the 
school of pianoforte pyrotechny. 

The Phantasiestiicke are eight in number. All are so full of 
interest that it is difficult to specify any as absolutely superior to the 
rest ; perhaps, however, as examples of two totally different styles 
may be named the'‘‘Warum” (No. 3), a most charming and tender 

, and moreover comparatively easy to play, and the grand 
‘In der Nacht” (No. 5), a wild and tempestuous a//egro in F minor, 


. witha — fascinating episode in the major (poco pid lento). 
ovellet 


Of the ten,. of which there are-also eight, the first, in F, is, 
owing to its frequent performance by Mdme. Schumann and other 
pianists, the best known. Xhough undoubtedly a beautiful piece, 
and one of the most popular in style, we do not consider it the best 
of the series. Our own favourites are Nos, 2, 3, and 6: the first- 

being remarkable for breadth of style ; the second for novel- 
ties of harmony, rhythm, and technical treatment of the piano ; and 
the last for beauty of melody as well as for boldness of modulation. 

The Romances, Op. 28, are in no respect inferior to the 
Novelletten. «No. 2, in F sharp major, is a little gem, and likely (as 
not being very difficult) to be the most popular of the set. No. 3, 
in B major, is anything but a Romance in the ordinary sense in which 
that term is wad as equivalent to a ‘‘song without words,” It is 
rather a caprice or fantasia with two i#termezzi, the first of which is 
especially pleasing. Though somewhat difficult to play well, it will 
repay for careful study. 


Bight Sonatinas for the Pianoforte. By FRIEDRICH KUHLAU. 
- Edited by E. PAveR. London: Augener & Co. 


KUHLAU is one of the many composers who, from the accident of 
their living at the same time with greater men, have been unjustly 
neglected. His various writings show not only technical ability, but 
considerable inventive power. These little sonatinas, written for 
young players, are models of their class, We even prefer them to 
the much more commonly known sonatinas of Clementi, excellent as 
the latter are. In Kuhlau we find a richer fund of gracefyl and 

leasing melody. His passage-writing is most elegant, and very 
improving for practice. We can hardly imagine a more acceptable 
present for a young pupil who has made a little progress on the 

jano than this volume. A most useful feature of the present edition 
is the fingering, which has throughout been carefully marked by the 
editor. 





Aquarellen. Ten Short Pieces for the Piano. By Nie_s W. 
GapDE. Op. 19. Edited by E. Paver. (Second Edition.) 
London: Augener & Co. 


THESE ten little pieces are in form similar to the shorter piano 
movements of Mendelssohn and Schumann ; in spirit they more re- 
semble the former than the latter composer. But Herr Gade is not 
a mere imitator; he has something of his own to say, and very well 
he says it. It is far more difficult to write a good piece of two or 
three pages, than of six or eight;.and in some of these short 
sketches the composer has been very successful. The scherzo 
(No. 2), the humoreske (No. 4) the barcarolle (No. 5), and the 
scherzo (No. 10) are parti y happy; but some of the other 
numbers are ver? little inferior to those we have named. Being, 
moreover, throughout of only moderate difficulty, they are very 
suitable for teaching purposes, and we are not at all surprised that 
they have reached a second edition. i 





Drei Stiicke aus Mozart's Kirchenmusik. (Three Pieces from 


Mozart's Church-Music). No. 1, Kyrie, aus der C dur Messe ; 
No, 2, Agnus und Dona aus der D dur Messe; No. 3, Kyrie, 
aus der Litaneiin Es. Fir Piano und Harmonium. Von 
EDUARD BEEZ. Op. 19. Offenbach: J. André, " 


THE number of effective arrangements for the piano and harmonium 
is comparatively limited ; and this is rathera matter for surprise when 
it is considered how admirably the two instruments are fitted by 
their contrasted resources for being played together, These three 
arrangements are not w well done, but have also the advantage 
of being unhackneyed. The Dona from the Mass in D, and the Kyrie 
from the great Litany in E flat are favourable specimens of Mozart’s 
sacred music, and are all but unknown in this country. The 

has not indicated the stops to be used on the harmonium ; 
but this a judicious player can boggy for himself. One 
hint will be worth giving to players. We j from such passages 
as the first three bars on oe number of these arrange- 
ments that the compass of the harmonium 





exceeds that of the 


English instrument, as we find the low B and A in the bass written 
for the left hand. Players can obtain the required effect by drawing 
only the No, 2 stop, and playing both hands an octave ‘higher than 
written. Of course, on a dealt instrument, with only one row of 
vibrators, the lower notes will have to be omitted. 





Singing School, Twenty-five Elementary Solfeggi for the Medium 
of the voice, from celebrated fragments of Beethoven, , Mozart, 
Haydn, Weber, Dalayrac, Gretry, Rossini, Bellini, Donizetti, 
&c, By B. Lutcen. London: Augener & Co. 


THE importance of the practice of solfeggi for the development 
and cultivation of the voice is recognised by all teachers of singing ; 
and the object of the present work is to render that study more 
interesting and less irksome, by the substitution for the customary 
exercises of pieces carefully selected from the works of the com- 
posers named on the title-page, to which the editor has added some 
well-written exercises of his own. The idea is, we think, a good 
one, and has been well carried out—the pieces chosen (in some 
cases fragments, in others entire movements) being well ed to 
their purpose. The work can be safely recommended to t le 


. 


Tarantelle pour Violon avec accompagnement de Piano ; Romances 
sans Paroles pour ditto, par CAMILLE Sivorti (Offenbach : J. André), 
are not only, as might be expected, from one of the most distin- 
guished living violinists, admirably written for the instrument, but 
are excellent as music. The tarantelle is full of spirit, and the two 


romances very pleasing and graceful. 

Melodious and Characteristic Piano Studies, by Horton C. 
ALLISON, two books (London : Weekes & Co.), are excellent through- 
out. They may be described as more like short characteristic 
pieces than mere exercises, and are written with much taste, being 
evidently intended to form the player's style rather than merely to 
practise his fingers. 

Morgenlieder (Aubades Mélodiques) pour Piano, par JOSEPH L. 
ROECKEL (Augener & Co.), are four interesting little pieces, entitled 
respectively Rococo, Baladine, Rustique, and Pensée. Our own 
favourite is No. 2, but all can be heartily recommended. No. 1, as 
its name implies, is an imitation, and we may add a very good 
one, of the antique style. 

Coquette, Polka de Salon pour Piano, par ALFRED NOYER 
(London: H. Stead & Co.); is a capital drawing-room piece, full of 
life, and equally useful to practise and pleasing to listen to. For 
tolerably advanced pupils it will form a useful teaching-piece. 

Chani du Soir, Réverie pour Piano, par EDMOND WIEHLER 
(London: H. Stead & Co.), is a piece which having played once, 
we do not care to play again. 

The Sea Song, Melody for the Piano, by HorTON C, ALLISON 
(London: Weekes & Co.), though only a trifle of two pages, is a 
pleasing and effective little sketch, 

Shepherd’ Chorus — ‘* Rosamond,” by FRANZ SCHUBERT, the 
English version by HENRY STEVENS (London: Augener & Co,), 
though not one of the greatest numbers of the Rosamunde music, is 
particularly graceful and elegant. As it is likely to be a favourite 
with choral societies, would it not be worth the publishers’ while to 
print the separate voice parts? 

One Hundred and Thirty-eight Chants, by CHARLES MCKor- 
KELL (London: Novello, Ewer, & Co.), are chiefly remarkable for 
their com: *s fondness for commencing a chant in one key and 
ending it in another, and also for the frequent use of what is known 
as the “‘ false relation” in harmony. . 

The Preces and Responses, with Litany, arranged in separate parts 
for priest, choir, and people, by CHARLES W. SmItH (Liverpool: 
J. Smith & Son), is an effective and simple arrangement of Tallis’s 


well-known music, in a form which will be found useful, and can 


be recommended for congregational purposes. 

She whispered soft, ‘‘ Iwill,’ Song, written and composed by 
ALFRED B. ALLEN (London : Novello, Ewer, & Co.), is, as may be 
guessed from the title, a eres 50 ¥ of a wedding ene Whether 
the words or music are more foolish, it is really impossible to decide. 
From a reference near the close to the ‘‘calm colossad (!) face” of 
the bride, the special event referred to would appear to be the 
recent marriage of the Nova Scotia giantess. 

The Sailor Boy's Dream, Song, by FRANK D'ALQUEN (London ; 
Wood & Co.), is a pleasing ballad. 

Our Queen, Song, by RICHARD Limpus (London: W. Morley), 
is the kind of thing to please at public dinners, for which we suppose 
it was written. ibe ‘ 
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The Rover, Seed onal Penna (London: Novello, Ewer, 
& Co.), is a bold, ted, and by no means commonplace song, 
which if well sung would, we think, be very popular. 

Gone, Song, by G. RICHARDSON (London: Alfred B. Emanuel), 
is, both as regards words and music, just the sort of ballad that 
young ladies will like. 


The Bridge that spans the Brook, Song, by W. F, TAYLOR (Lon- 
don: W. beens written in its pe ta 4 usual fluent and 
pleasing style. 


Heart of Christ, O - most golden, and O sacred Head, two 
Sacred Songs, R, C, WYNDHAM-QuIN (Windsor: space ok 
evince considerable musical feeling, and very little know! of 
harmony, 


MUSIC RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 
Allison, H. C._ Melodious and Characteristic Piano Studies. 
Book I. Second Edition. ~ (Weekes & Co.) 
* Berger, Francesco. ‘At last,” Tenor Song. 
Berger, Francesco. ‘‘I weep alone.” Song. (Metzler & Co.) 


Campana, C. F. ‘‘La Rosa d’Aprile.” Romanza for Mezzo 
Sopr. with Piano and Cello or Violin, (Schott & Co.) 

DA , &. Mélodie par Regondi, transcr. pour Piano. 
(Schott & Co.) 

D’Ailquen, F. ‘‘Un moment de repos.” Andante Regondi 
transcr. pour Piano. (Schott & Co.) id ; 
‘ on ¥F, - ‘Tf I behold the verdant hue.” Song. (Schott 

0.) ; 


(Metzler & Co.) 


“aye” fF, ‘When busy day, love.” Serenade. (Schott 


_Deichmann. Four Songs. (Schott & Co.) 

De La Haye, Blackith, ‘Life's Stream.” Song. 
Cock & Co.) 

Evetis, Mrs. W. 
& Crew.) 

Frost, Ch, F. ‘A tender flower.” Song. (Weekes & Co.) 


(Lamborn 


“ Will they forget us?” Ballad. (Hopwood 


Hatton, 7. L, ‘Thad a fairy garden:” Song... (Robert Cocks 
and Co.) 
Howell, Fohn. ‘Kyrie Eleison.” (Novello, Ewer, & Co.) 


Facoby, S. Caprice pour Piano. (Novello, Ewer, & Co.) 
Facoby, S. Impromptu for Piano.. (Novello, Ewer, & Co.) 
Facoby, S. Mignon Morceau‘de Salon. (Novello, Ewer, & Co.) 
Kyrmann, Mdme, Fulie. “ Jeunesse dorée.” Quadrille. (Cra- 
mer, Wood, & Co.) 
_Kyrmann, Mdme, Fulie. 
(Cramer, Wood, & Co.) 
Kyrmann, Mdme, Fulie, ‘‘ Thebroken Flower.” Song. (Cramer 
& Co., Limited.) 


PP ong F. F “The Street Arab.” Scena, (Liverpool: Hime 


‘*Sweet one,-come to me.” Song. 


Oakeley, H.S. ‘* Abendlied,” ‘‘ True'Love.” Part Songs for Male 
Voices. “(Novello, Ewér, & Co.) ; 

Patti, Adelina, ‘‘Speme arcana.” Song. . (Schott & Co.) 

Sondermann, O, ‘‘ The Bird at Sea.”” Song, ,(W. Czerny.) 

Stephens, Ch. Z. Marche guerritre pour Piano. (Schott & Co.) 

Stephens, Ch. E, Réverie pour Piano, (Schott & Co.) 

Stimpson, O. F. ‘‘The Man from the North Countrie.” Song. 
Chappell & Co.) 


Tothurst, G, 


? ‘*Ruth.” An Oratorio. Second Edition, (Dun- 
can Davison.) 





Concerts, Xr. 
igh tants 
CRYSTAL PALACE. 


THE present season of Saturday Concérts has been brought 'to a 
close during the past month. our record of the perform- 
ances from our last number, we have to notice the concert. of 


in Spee week, the vocal pieces 
sacred, chief features of the pro- 


rately, a 





have before had occasion to speak terms); and Mendels- 
sohn’s Psalm, “As the hart pants.’ This lovely and most 
characteristic work of its author is too seldom performed in public. 
The last time we remember hearing it was at a concert of the 
Harmonic Society, the massive chorus of which is, however, too 
heavy to fender full justice to music requiring such as the 
pagans Hyman che psalm. On this occasion the choral parts of 
the work were well given by the Crystal Palace Choir, the important 
semi solos being sung with her accustomed finish by Miss Edith 

ynne, Mr. Barnby’s march from Redekahk opened the concert, 
and the rest of the programme consisted of vocal music which we 
have not space to particularise. 

The jalty of the concert of the 6th of April was a 
ormance of Schubert’s greatest symphony—that in C major, 
No. 9. Nowhere is this masterpiece of its composer to be heard 
in such perfection as at Sydenham, and its announcement in the 
8h we is always a special attraction. We cannot now speak 
in detail of the work itself; many of our readers are doubtless 
familiar with it, and to those who are not, and wish to make its ac- 
quaintance, we can recommend the excelent ts for the 
piano, for two and four hands, published by Peters, ‘The solo instru- 
mentalist on this occasion was Herr Carl Reinecke, the well-known 
conductor of the Gewandhaus Concerts at Leipzig, who 
Mozart’s pianoforte concerto in D(the so-called “ 
certo) in a most masterly manner. Herr Reinecke also conducted 
his own festival overture, riedensfeier, which concluded the concert, 
This work was written in commemoration of the peace of last 
Two well-known and appropriate subjects are treated in it—Han- 
del's ‘‘See the conquering hero comes,” and the choral “ Nun 
danket alle Gott.” ough most ably constructed and brilliantly 
instrumented, the work shows more ingenuity and cleverness than 
actual genius, The opening piece was the overture to Fidelio, 
and the vocalists were Miss Abbie Whinery, Madame Bentham- 
Fernandez, and Mr. Bentham, the first-named lady confirming the 
favourable impression she had made shortly before at Mr. Walter 
Bache's concert. - 

Saturday, April 13th, introduced the frequenters of these concerts 
to a young lady pianist who has already made a considerable repu- 
tation on the Continent—Miss Emma Brandes. She selected for 
her début at the Palace no less exacting a work than Schumann's 
great concerto in A minor, which she played not only with the most 
complete technical mastery of its many mechanical difficulties, but 
with a breadth of style and truth of expression without tion 
which left little or nothing to desire. We believe that Miss Brandes 
will take a position in the first rank of pianists. The symphony was 
Beethoven's often-heard but ever-welcome ‘‘ Eroica ;” the over- 
tures were Weber's Preciosa, and Sullivan’s sparkling Ouvertura dé 
Bailo. The vocalists were Mdlle: Anna Renzi, Mdile, Colombo, 
and Signor Mendioroz. ‘ ‘ : 

The last concert of the present season took place on the 2oth ult., 
and formed a not unworthy close to a most interesting series. It 
opened with Mendelssohn's graceful overture to his operetta Son 
and Stranger. Then followed a cantata, or, to speak more accu- 
orus, ‘‘ Spring’s Message,” oe by Gade, and pro- 
duced on this occasion for the first time. e work is very elega 
and charmingly scored ; but it suffers from too great monotony ot 
oy an Sage in parts is strongly reminiscent both of Mendelssohn. 
and Spohr. Though pleasing, we do not consider it by any'means’ 
one of its author’s best compositions. A young violoncellist, Mons. 
Cros St. , made his first appearance in a concertino of Golter- 
mann’s. His tone is full and pure, his execution highly finished, 
and his intonation even in the highest passages faultless; and 
he will form a valuable- addition to the not very large number 
of solo performers on his instrument. The concert concluded 
with what was, on the whole, the finest performance to. which 
we ever listened of Beethoven's Choral Symphony.. The in- 
strumental movements were throughout played to absolute per- 
fection, and we know not whether the sombre opening a//egro, 
the humorous scherzo, or the sublime adagzo im) us the 
more deeply. The chorus attacked its most difficult task with 
great energy, and we have never heard them cp, Sopericd than they 
did on this occasion. The solo S were in thé sure hands of 
Madame Lemmens-Sherrington, Miss Julia Elton, Mr. Cummings, 
and Mr. Lewis Thomas, from whom, it is needless to add, 
received full justice, though the baritone solo with which the vocal 
portion of. the work commences liés too high to be within comfort- 
able reach of Mr. Thomas's voice. Purists might perhaps object to 
the delivery by solo voices of certain pastages designed for the 
chorus; but inasmuch as such passages are 


their.cé , we the altera udicious one, _ 
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PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 
THE second concert of the present series took place on the r5th ult., 
at St. James's Hall. It commenced with a very interesting novelty 
or (to speak more correctly) revival—an oboe concerto by Handel. 
The six works known as Handel's ‘‘ Oboe Concertos” are 
more like symphonies, in which parts for the oboes and other wind 
instruments are more important than in most compositions written 
at that time, The present work was not one of this series, but an 
piece written by Handel at Hamburg in 1703. It is a genuine 
concerto in the modern acceptation of the term, and is written for a 
solo‘oboe with accompaniments for stringed instruments. It is to 
be found in the 2rst part of the new edition of Handel's works pub- 
lished by the German Handel Society. The key of the piece is 
G minor, and the subject of the finale has also been by its 
composer (according to a frequent habit of his) in an organ con- 
certo in the same key. The oboe part was excellently played by 
Mons. La' Another notewortity performance at this concert 
was Schumann’s rendering of her late husband’s fine piano 
concerto in A minor. in this special work, more perhaps than in 
any other, Madame Schumann always appears to us to be unap- 
e. Certainly no pianist whom we have heard interprets 
umann’s difficult, romantic, and often abstruse music like his 
ed widow ; and on this occasion her playing was all that could 
desired. Beethoven's symphony in D was well played by the 


NEW PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 


THE it season opened well under Dr. Wylde’s conductorship 
on Wednesday, the 17th ult. The programme of the concert on 
that occasion was ‘an excellent one, and contained some pieces not 
very often to be heard. aye these may be mentioned Wagner's 
overture to the Fiiegende Hollénder, a most brilliantly scored and 

ive prelude, which nevertheless, from its close connection with 
the opera which. follows, loses somewhat by its transference to the 
concert-room. The symphony was Mendelssohn's. “ Reformation,” 
a work which, though not equal to either his ‘‘Scotch” or ‘‘Italian” 
Symphony, may always be listened to with pleasure. The solo 
instrumentalists were Mdlle, Camilla Urso,’who intro.liced Mozart's 
concerto in D for violin and orchestra (an early work of the com- 
caged and though not in his highest style, full of grace and feel- 


g), and or Rendano, a young Neapolitan, we believe, who 
's very concerto in F minor in a masterly 
manner, dile. Sessi was the vocalist. 





MUSICAL’ UNION, 


THE twenty-eighth season of this society opened on Tuesday, the 
16th of April, with a very good mme. The quartett of string 
pla: consisted of Messts. Maurin, Wiener, Van Waefelghem, 
and Lasserre, and their ensemble playing was excellent: The con- 
cert commenced with Beethoven’s quartett in F, Op. 18, No. 1, and 
the other quartett was Haydn in G, Op. 54, No. 1. The pianist was 
Herr Reinecke, who played his own trio in. D, Op. 38, with violin 
and violoncello— a very clever and, like all its author’s compositions; 
thoroughly well-constructed work. The idea of introducing the 
subject of the slow movement in long notes as an episode in the 
finale would seem to have been suggested by Schubert's trio in E 
flat, in which the same expedient is employed with wonderful effect. 





MR. GANZ’S CLASSICAL CONCERTS. 


THE last of this:series of excellent entertainments took place at St. 
s Hall on Saturday, March the 30th. The programme com- 

ised Spohr’s quartett in D minor, Op. 74, No. 3, capitally played 
Messrs. Heermann, Jung, R. Blagrove, and Paque ; Schumann's 
janoforte - agp Op. 44, in which the gentlemen just named were 
oined by Mr. Ganz; Moscheles’s brilliant duet for two pianos, 
entitled ‘‘ Hommage & Handel,” by Messrs. Ganz and F. S. South- 
Fe and vocal music by Madame Florence Lancia and Madlle. 


On Saturday; the 13th ult.; an extra concert for the benefit of the 
director was given, which opened with a most excellent performance 
of Weber's piano quartett in B flat, one.of his most genial and cha- 
racteristic works. The difficult pianoforte part was well rendered 


ic 
by Mr, Ganz, Malle, Camillo Urso, who is her way here 


classical violinist, joined the concert-giver in’ the slow move- 
the “ Sonata ” and also perf ag 
and F. H: Cowen ‘gave. Schu- | iprices. 
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mann’s variations for two pianos, with great finish, and the 
concert was brought’ to a prong ae Varn Serenade Trio; 
Op. 8. Mdlle. Carola and Mr. G, Perren were the vocalists, 


BRIXTON AMATEUR MUSICAL SOCIETY: 


THE sixth concert of this society took place on the 24th ult. The 
programme included Mozart's synaphony No. 1, the overtures to 
Zampa and Egmont, a grand selection from William Tell, with 
solos for clarinet, euphonium, and cornet, and {by special request) 
Scotson Clark's ‘‘Marche aux Flambeaux.” e vocalists were 
Miss Kate Marie Nott; Mr. Vernon Rigby, and Mr. Wallworth ; 
and Mr. H. Weist Hill conducted, as usual. 


Musical Hotes. 


> 


A TESTIMONIAL was presented on the roth ult. to Sir W. Stern- 
dale Bennett, as a mark of syeapeciy on the part of musicians in 
the honour recently confe: on him by Her Majesty. The sum of 
money raised has amounted to £1,080, and the testimonial consists 
in the foundation of a Biennial Male Scholarship in the Royal 
Academy of Music, to be called the Sterndale Bennett Scholarship 
and of an annual prize to female students in the same institution, to 
be called the Sterndale Bennett Prize. The Attorney-General pre- 
sided at the presentation. On the following day the scholarship 
was competed for, and obtained by Master Tobias Matthay. 

A BANQUET was given at the Albion on the 17th ult.,-by the 
College of Organists, to Sir John Goss, to congratulate him on re- 
ceiving the honour of knighthood. Mr. W. Hi. Gladstone, M.P., 
presided. 

A GRAND Thanksgiving Festival is to be held this day (May rst) 
at the Crystal Palace, for the recent recovery of His Royal Highness 
the Prince of Wales. The chief feature of the music, which will be 
performed by a chorus and orchestra numbering 2,500, will be a new 
Te Deum, especially composed for the occasion by Mr. Arthur 
Sullivan. 

THE Leek Amateur Musical Society, under the direction of Mr; - 
Powell, gave a successful performance of Handel's Acis and Galatea 
on the 8th of April—the first performance of a complete classical 
work that has been attempted in Leek for many years. Mr: Gray- 
son, of Lichfield, sang the part of Acis; the pa characters were 
represented by members of the society. 

THE first performance in Scotland of Bach's Passion according to 
Matthew took place in the City Hall, Glasgow, on the 2nd of April, 
under the direction of Mr. H. A. Lambeth. The principal vocalists 
were Mdme. Rudersdorff, Miss Alice Fairman, Mr. Arthur Byron, 
and Mr. Winn. From a detailed account in the North British 
Daily Mail, the performance appears to have been a great success, 

A SERIOUS and disgraceful riot took place at Mallow on the and 
of April. A selection from Mozart's Twelfth Mass was announced 


‘for performance at a concert in that town. Some of the ignorant 


Catholics conceived the idea that a burlesque of the celebration of 
the Mass was intended, and attacked the building in which the con- 
cert was held with. stones. A violent onslaught was also made on 
the audience as they came out, and several people were injured, 
Fortunately no serious casualties are reported. 

Mr. FRITZ HARTVIGSON, one of the most accomplished among 
the pianists resident in London, has lately been giving a seriés of 
orchestral concerts in Copenhagen with marked success, . - The fol- 
lowing pieces, which we have found upon the programmes, show that 
Mr. Hartvigson’s répertotre has kept pace with the most advanced 
school. Concertos in D minor, Rubinstein, and E flat, Liszt; 
Weber’s Concertstiick (Von Biilow’s reyes cepenars 4 Liszt's Rhap- 
sodie Hongroise, with orchestra ; Gade’s solo sonata; Schumann's 
Etudes Symphoniques, &c. 


A vERY successful concert of Scotuh music was given at St, 
George's Hall, Liverpool, by Mr. H. Hart, on the 22nd ult. 

THE enterprising publisher, Peters of Leipzig, to whose cheap and 
beautiful editions of the classics we have often called. the attention of 
our readers, anndéunces a complete edition in full score of Gluck’s 

oh ys operas. Such a publication is much needed, the old. 
Fren editions being not only scarce, but very badly printed. Herr 
musicians if he would 
and Masses of Cherubini, which are 
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and Medea, not to mention Lodoiska, Faniska, the d 
Masses, would be sure of a large sale, and Ue dashes a profitatiio FA VOURITE MARCHES FOR THE 
speculation. 
PIANOFORTE. 
ORGAN APPOINTMENTS. —Mr. Edward Deane, to St. Mary Alder- ON 
mary, Pow Lane. ' Mr. J. Locke Gray, to Holy Trinity Church, ’ By SCOTS CLARK. £4. a. 
Richmon: Commemoration March .. ee a és vs . ©30 
Festal March.. A ae oe os os + © 30 
seus Soe Te Flambeaux os ee © 30 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. Offertoire en Forme d'une Marche, In A ° 30 
SouTH SHIELDS.—The ggg, institution of those about which Of ae. In ” o2 6 
you inquire is that at Leipzig. We are unable to supply the details | mason ag ite ee : : £ 


you ask for ; the secretary would probably give you the information. 

WE frequently receive tickets for concerts which we are unable 
to notice in our columns. Subscribers and others who send them 
must kindly remember that, this being only a monthly journal, the 
Space at our disposal for concert notices is esmusomned very limited. 








All communications respecting Contributions should be ehdvenned 
to the Editor, and must be accompanied by the name and address 
of the writer, as a guarantee of good faith. 

The Editor cannot undertake to return Rejected Communica- 
tions. 

Business letters should be addressed to the Publishers. 


LONDON : AUGENER & CO. 


F. CHOPIN'S PIANO WORKS. 


EDITED BY E. PAUER. - 





(Larcg Ocravo.) sd. 

43 Mazurkas ., ae os Py ee es $e + Met o 5 © 
+ or peoer mead és “ es es oe oe + met o4o 
ta Seabee . oe es oe oo ee ar + met ogo 
10 Waltzes... ee net o 3 0 


LONDON : AUGENER & co, Srinaitaiai House. 
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NEW EDITION OF 


FELIX MENDELSSOHN-BARTHOLDY'S 
PIANO WORKS. 


EDITED BY E. PAUER. sini 


Bound in cloth, gilt 

red paper sides and 

covers. edges, 

Vol. » Two Concertos, Op. 25 and Op. 40. NET. NET. 

riccio Brillant in B, Op. 22. Rondo * @ sd, 

Brilact in E flat, Op. 29. Serenade and 

Allegro Giocoso, Op. 43 Sat 40... 60 

Vol. II. Capriccio, Op. 5. Sonata, Op. 6. ‘ 

Characteristic Pieces, Op:,7. © Rondo 

Capriccioso, O e. 14. Fantasia on ‘The 

Last Rose of Summer,” Op. 15. Three 
Caprices, Op. 16. Fantasia, Op. 28 

Vol. IIT. Three Caprices, Op. 33. Six Pre- 

ludes, Op. 35. Variations Sérieuses, Op. 

54. Andante Cantabile and Presto Agi- 

tato. .Two Musical Sketches. Prelude 


4.0 w 60 


and Fugue in E minor. - Scherzo in B 

minor. Scherzo a Capriccio and Study 4 0 ... 6 0 
Vol. IV. Songs without Words — ohne 

Worte) ... ote we 3-0 we 5 O 


London : ideas & Co, 





JOHN HULLAHR’S 
FIFTY-EIGHT ENGLISH SONGS, 


~By Composers chiefly of the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries, 


Selected and Arranged, with Pianoforte Accompaniment, by 
Joun HuLLAH. One vol. 8vo, net, 5s. 


London : AUGENER & Co. 
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FRANZ SCHUBERT'S MASSES. 


IN VOCAL SCORE BY 
EBENEZER PROUT. 


Large Octavo. 44d. 
No. 1, in F oe te : net o 3 0 
No. 2, in G met 0 3 0 
No. 3, in B flat ee * ee os + Met o 30 
No. 4, inC a oe ee es vs + met o 30 
No. 5, in E flat os : net o 30 


Lonpon : AUGENER & CO., jain Hous. 





NEW VOCAL SCORES OF 
HANDEL’S ORATORIOS, &c. 


. (LarGE 8vo). 
Corresponding with the full scores of the ‘German Handel Society.” 


y 45.4. 
Athalia ‘e es ee es a oe ee + met o 30 
Lr ag ll . oe or oe ee oe » 3 40 
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(The above three are published for the ‘irs time in Bvo.) f : 
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Ode for St. Cecilia’s Day .. as me © 2 6 


AUGENER & CO,, 86, tesinill STREET, 
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NEW VOCAL SCORES OF 


MASSES AND REQUIEMS. 


With Latin Words. 














‘£ sd. 
BACH. B minor Mass. (By , 2 net © 3 0 
BEETHOVEN. Missa Solemnis. (By Stern) .. » or 6 
CHERUBINI. Mass. No.1,inF. (U vs » ©30 
No. 2, in D minor, ) » 0.30 
amare Mass. No. 3,in A. (Ulri ry » 02 
for Male Voices. (Ulrich) rahe at 
i ‘eat equiem in C minor, edna ») és » Oo 6 
CELL ju s oo ‘ » O82 
{fOZAR em, Stem (Ulrich : aa ee 
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